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NOBODY FOR HUGHES— BUT THE PEOPLE." 

— From The New York Sun. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

JUNE, 1916 

"VOX POPULI" 

ON THE EVE OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

BY THE EDITOB 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

We present elsewhere in this Review evidences, drawn 
from the editorial pages of leading public journals, of the 
accuracy of our deduction that " never since this Republic 
demanded that George "Washington become its first President 
has there appeared so striking an instance of the Office seek- 
ing the Man "; that " never has been a call so peremptory/ ' 
never l i a constantly swelling force so certain to prove irre- 
sistible, ' ? and that ' ' rightly or wrongly, wisely or not, the Will 
of the People will prevail, and Charles Evans Hughes will be 
the next Republican candidate for President of the United 
States.' ' There is little to add now to the statement of facts 
which was then set forth in justification of the opinion thus 
definitely expressed. The only change that has taken place 
during the past month, partly in consequence of that publica- 
tion, is to be found in the growing concretion of a sentiment 
whose very spontaneity involved a certain vagueness. What 
was apparent has become real. The hardly perceptible move- 
ment has taken form and has acquired strength in such meas- 
ure that scoffing from whatever source has yielded to irresis- 
tible conviction. 

Recent political happenings have served only to confirm 
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the judgment adventured somewhat in advance of common 
recognition. Massachusetts led the way with an emphatic re- 
pudiation of the bogeyman, in the face of a vigorous and ex- 
pensive canvass; the hard- thinking, native-born farmers 
to the north promptly followed with a vote of two to one 
for the man who was not a candidate ; within a week Oregon, 
in the felicitous words of our discerning neighbor the Sun, 
" signalled back to Vermont " from across the continent 
with an overwhelming majority for Hughes over the two 
leading Western candidates who had made active personal 
campaigns ; Kansas swung into line ' i to a man ' ' ; twelve 
members of the Wisconsin delegation followed suit; Michi- 
gan, whose primaries had been carried for Ford, with but 
one dissenting vote out of 1,400 in State convention, pro- 
nounced Hughes her second and real choice ; Nebraska put 
aside both her own favorite son and her neighbor's; Minne- 
sota responded no less readily, — and so on. 

Simultaneously a poll of Republican members of the 
House of Representatives showed 62 for Hughes to 11 each 
for Burton and Cummins, and 10 for Roosevelt, and a re- 
markable test by the Literary Digest of Republican members 
of State legislatures produced 894 for Hughes, 352 for Roose- 
velt, and 181 for Root. 

" But," remarked the Boston Transcript quite truly from 
its own standpoint as an earnest advocate of the nomination 
of Mr. Hughes, ' ' the best omen in the political development 
of the day is the announcement from New York that the Pro- 
gressive Executive Committee report the Progressive party 
as ready to support Justice Hughes on two conditions: (1) 
That the Republicans refuse to nominate Colonel Roosevelt. 
(2) That the declaration of principles which Mr. Hughes will 
make immediately after his acceptance of the Republican 
nomination and his resignation from the bench, proves him to 
be in sympathy with the principles of Americanism for which 
the Progressives under Mr. Roosevelt's leadership are fight- 
ing. No reasonable Republican having the welfare of the na- 
tion at heart could ask for more at this time from the Pro- 
gressive organization. No reasonable Progressive can find 
fault with the Americanism which Mr. Hughes would cham- 
pion, were .he free to declare himself/ 9 i 

And the distinguished editor of the Hartford Courant, 
himself a delegate-at-large to the convention, added pointed- 
ly respecting the Progressive announcement : 
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That may be taken as a purely formal condition. The Progres- 
sives would not have made such a statement, even with the condition 
attached, if they had not believed that it could be easily complied 
with. They know pretty well in advance what Justice Hughes stands 
for in public life. The tentative promise to support him is, in fact, 
an expression of confidence, and this confidence in him will be his 
strength in the convention and before the people. Whether or not 
he is to be the choice of the convention no man can now say, but there 
are few, if any, who doubt that, if he should be nominated, his elec- 
tion would be practically a foregone conclusion. 

But as a seeker of truth and light we would not attach un- 
due importance to the views of those whose predilections may 
impair their vision. "While cheerfully recognizing the po- 
litical sagacity of both the Courcmt and the Transcript, which 
was the first to herald the inevitableness of Mr. Hughes, we 
have long suspected Dr. Charles Hopkins Clark of Repub- 
lican leanings and of late we have found Mr. James T. WiK 
liams, Jr.'s criticism of our present Administration so very 
strongly helpful as to be most disquieting. We turn in- 
stinctively for guidance, therefore, to members of the fam- 
ily whose fidelity to forward-looking ideals is hardly less 
questionable than that of Colonel Mouse himself. Of these 
the first and foremost, of course, is Dean Henry Watterson, 
who is firmly convinced that Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated 
but not elected, only to be removed from the White House at 
some distant day " feet first.' 9 

Then comes the World, the didactic leader of the Admin- 
istration press, whose president, Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, is to 
attend the St. Louis convention as a delegate and be voted as 
a segment of Mr. Charles F. Murphy's " unit.". That, how- 
ever, like the Charleston judge's wife, is " a circumstance 
over whom one has no control." The point is that Mr. Cobb 
agrees with Mr. Watterson that probably the Republicans 
will surrender to Our Colonel and declares further with 
marked positiveness that in no conceivable instance can the 
nomination go to Mr. Hughes. There are " four obstacles " 
in the way. The first is " the undisguised opposition of the 
Old Guard, which knows that if elected he will smash the 
machine." The second is Theodore Roosevelt " who knows 
that the nomination of Mr. Hughes would end liis own po- 
litical career." These are obstacles no doubt; also to many 
minds they are most excellent reasons. Then there are the 
" misgivings about the propriety of nominating a Justice 
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of the Supreme Court " and the lack of information respect- 
ing Mr. Hughes's opinions, etc., etc. 

So the situation appeared to the World on May 12th. A 
week later, although the intervening Vermont primaries sig- 
nified " nothing so far as the Hughes candidacy is con- 
cerned, " and " all reports of a drift toward Hughes or 
toward anybody, except as the Republican leaders start it or 
stop it are nonsense/ ' oddly enough the Roosevelt movement 
had actually " petered out." Finally, on May 23rd, we 
learned that " Roosevelt's Boy Scouts are now making their 
last drive against the Hughes candidacy," but that " where 
the rank and file has had a chance to express itself it has 
shown a decided preference for mind over noise. ' ' In other 
words, not unfamiliar to our readers, " nobody wants 
Hughes — but the people," and the World, to its credit be it 
said, believing that " what the United States requires most 
of all is not less brains but more brains in its political 
leadership," would now " welcome the nomination of Jus- 
tice Hughes by the Republican convention." 

Frankly, the World could hardly do less without discredit 
to its creator. Joseph Pulitzer evinced his opinion of Mr. 
Hughes when in his will he designated him as a trustee of 
his estate. The duties were nominal. The fee was $100,000. 
Mr. Hughes is a poor man. Nobody would have dreamed of 
criticizing him for accepting the appointment. He declined 
it without hesitation upon the ground that a public official 
has no right to accept remuneration from private sources,-—? 
not even a Carnegie pension, for which, as a former Pro- 
fessor in Cornell University, he might, of course, have 
applied. 

From the converted World we turn to the unregenerate 
Times, only to be lost in a fog of bewilderment. i i A Strange 
Boom," it calls the general uprising for Hughes, and pro- 
ceeds impatiently : 

There is a great clatter, a sort of accelerated and pumped-up en- 
thusiasm about the so-called Hughes boom. Colonel George Harvey 
hears it in every breeze, demands it himself, and forthwith translates 
himself into " the people," " the man in the street,' ' and so on. 
How are you going to find out the opinion of 8,000,000 Republican 
voters? A " straw vote," the writing in of Mr, Hughes's name on 
certain primary tickets, always at the suggestion of some Republican 
editor or politician, a newspaper vote : such is the gauge of the voicQ 
of the people. 
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This was on May 17th. Four days later, however, we 
read: 

The Times was wrong about Hughes. The people are calling him. 
The German people. 

" The German people " — of Vermont and Oregon, which 
have a larger percentage of native-born citizens than any 
other two States in the Union. But let the Times continue : 

The continuing use of the name of an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court as a pawn of politicians is coming to 
be, is become, offensive and painful to those Americans who believe 
that a Justice of that tribunal should have no part or lot in politics. 
What public confidence can it keep if the path from it to the White 
House is not barred as it always has been barred? Decisions for 
political motives — that is what will be the fact or the belief if the 
Supreme Court is a training ground of Presidents. Never has a 
President been taken thence. Never will one be taken thence unless 
a great tradition, which stands on the impregnable necessity of 
keeping the Supreme Court out of politics, is violated. 

Mr. Justice Hughes must see that the spectacle of his robes flut- 
tering in the winds of rumor or rustling up the back stairs of deal 
and combination is unseemly. If he takes his boom seriously, he 
should get off the bench. 

Can it be that the Times forgot that on April 28th it had 
said no less caustically : 

Isn't The Manchester Union a little officious in declaring that 
" there are but two courses open to Mr. Hughes, with an immediate 
decision imperative in order to safeguard the Supreme Court against 
the imputation that a member of that austere body may remain in 
his place on the highest bench in the land and continue to be a recep- 
tive candidate for the Presidency "? In short, Mr. Justice Hughes 
must resign and say yes or say no for good, after the manner of Gen- 
eral Sherman. Mr. Justice Hughes is believed to be fully capable 
of attending to his own business, and probably he knows a little more 
about " that austere body " than some of the purists who are bent on 
* * smoking him out. ' ' 

The task of reconciling these sharp declarations we leave 
most humbly to our determined neighbor, merely suggest- 
ing that on the very day — May 21st — when it was sneering at 
the most notable popular demand of recent years, it might 
have derived some enlightenment from its own headlines on 
Page 3, to wit : 

See Hughes Boom Making Great Gains — Eeported that One 
Favorite Son Will* Withdraw and Another Support the Justice 
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— Ojjegon Vote Impressive — Borah Says Hughes Would Have 
Carried Every State Primary Had His Name Been On the 
Ballot. 

We shall be surprised if Dr. Charles R. Miller does not 
view the inevitable outcome in Chicago " with grave con- 
cern." Meanwhile we commend to his earnest consideration 
the prophecy, printed elsewhere, of the New York Herald, 
not only the shrewdest political forecaster in the country but 
nearly if not quite as " disinterested " as President Wil- 
son's morganatic ambassador, and to the following from his 
wise alma mater of Springfield^ Massachusetts : 

It no longer avails to account for the growing Hughes strength 
as " the artificial creation of masters of manipulation who are using 
the Justice's name as a blind," to quote the New York Times. The 
strength of an unsought candidacy lies first in the understanding 
of this man's character as shown in his work as Governor of New 
York, and second in the search for a harmony candidate who would 
heal the breach of 1912. Eepublicans of the rank and file possess 
more keenness of judgment than exploiting politicians are ready to 
credit them with. The average man remembers that the series of 
speeches which Mr. Hughes made in 1908 on behalf of Mr. Taft as a 
Presidential candidate furnished ample proof of the manner of man 
he is. He exhibited such moral and intellectual force in the presenta- 
tion of policies and issues as gave to the country the only advocacy 
on the Republican side that is remembered. 

And if there lurks in our neighbor's mind a doubt re- 
specting acceptance, we would direct his attention to the fol- 
lowing explicit utterance made with undoubted authority 
over his own signature by Mr. James T. Williams, Jr., Editor 
of the Boston Transcript, in a dispatch from "Washington: 

If the Chicago convention nominates Charles Evans Hughes for 
the Presidency he will accept the nomination and simultaneously 
send his resignation from the Supreme Court to the President. No 
authorized announcement of this fact will be made by Mr. Hughes 
in advance of his nomination, and he will not consent to involve the 
great court in politics by making any statement of his political views 
in advance of the convention. If nominated he will stand upon the 
platform of the convention that nominates him, and if he cannot 
accept its platform he will not accept its nomination. There have 
been efforts within the last few weeks to induce Mr. Hughes to re- 
sign from the bench and announce his candidacy for the Presidency. 
These efforts have failed and they will probably fail if renewed. Mr. 
Hughes has too much respect for the Supreme Court to become a 
candidate for the Presidency yrhile he is a member of that tribunal 
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and he has too much respect for the Presidency to decline a nomina- 
tion to that office if it is offered to him. 

He is attending to his work as a member of the Supreme Court, 
and that he will continue to do unless and until he is nominated 
for the Presidency. Then he will resign, and devote every day until 
the election to his campaign. 

The Second Ballot is our guess. 



ROOSEVELT AND THE PROGRESSIVES 

"We have expressed the opinion that Hughes would not be nomi- 
nated and that Roosevelt would cut his throat if he were. We still 
hold to that belief .—New York World. 

" Reserving the right to object," — as the Honorable 
James R. Mann would remark — or at least to question the 
accuracy of its prognostication, upon what ground does the 
World base its judgment that Mr. Roosevelt would, if he 
could, "cut the throat " of Mr. Hughes? Surely not upon 
anything that he has said nor upon anything that can be 
justly inferred from what he has said. 

" I have not expressed and do not intend to express my- 
self as being for or against any man," he declared as late as 
May 1st. And three days later, alluding to the World's as- 
sertion that in private conversation he had referred to Mr. 
Hughes as " that Baptist hypocrite," he said flatly, " This 
is just as preposterous as if it had been said that Mr. Hughes 
had called me a Dutch Reformed dinosaur. One statement 
would be just as true as the other and just as ridiculous." 
Granting that this denial would lack conclusiveness if it could 
be shown that the learned and discriminating Justice has in 
fact instanced Our Colonel as a rare specimen of archi- 
saurian reptiles with ambulatory feet, two-headed ribs, per- 
forate acetabula and no interclavicle, of the Dutch Reformed 
persuasion, the point must be heeded that no evidence to that 
effect has been adduced. "What we do know Mr. Hughes 
said of Mr. Roosevelt, not in private conversation to be sure, 
but in a public speech in 1908, is this : 

President McKinley, a victim of insensate passion, laid down his 
life, trusted and beloved by all the people. To the difficult task then 
devolved upon him, with the problems created by an unparalleled 
prosperity came a new leader, dear to the people's heart. He entered 
upon his work with courage and determination, and four years ago 
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he received an overwhelming vote of popular confidence. For seven 
years, with lofty aim and unconquerable spirit, he has labored for 
the people, and to-day, by virtue of his sincere devotion to their wel- 
fare, his valiant attack upon evil in high places, his zeal for the com- 
mon interest, whether in the protection of the public domain or in 
insistence upon the freedom of interstate trade, or in the maintenance 
of high standards of administration, or in the recognition of the 
rights of labor, or in the care of our natural resources, the forceful 
and representative leader is typified to the popular imagination in 
the person of Theodore Roosevelt. 

And lie added, as if having in mind the very situation ex- 
isting to-day, these significant words: 

The business of the great national departments has been in 
worthy and competent hands. The mention alone of Hay, Root and 
Taft suffices to call attention to the honorable conduct of affairs in 
which all our citizens take just pride. The dignity and honor of the 
nation have been maintained and troublesome difficulties have been 
adjusted with an access of prestige. And every American has been 
gratified by the possession of world-wide influence attained by the 
President both by reason of his personal qualities and because of the 
distinction in our international relations of which he has been the 
head. 

While .admitting that the immediate question is not what 
Mr. Hughes thinks of Mr. Roosevelt but what Mr. Roose- 
velt thinks of Mr. Hughes, the fact nevertheless is patent 
that Our Colonel could not easily put himself at loggerheads 
on matters of principle with one who held his own adminis- 
tration in so high esteem. But this consideration bears no 
weight in the view of the World and Mr. Watterson, both 
of whom are convinced that Mr. Roosevelt is consumed by a 
devouring passion to re-occupy the "White House at what- 
ever cost to his own reputation or his honor. We prefer 
to believe and do believe the contrary. While not question- 
ing for a moment that Our Colonel frankly shares with many 
others the opinion that he is better equipped than any other 
by both temperament and experience to take the helm .at 
this or perhaps any juncture, we can detect no sign whatever 
of insincerity in his recent utterances. It is easy, even nat- 
ural, to scoff at his declaration that he does " not wish the 
nomination," but there is every reason on both public and 
personal grounds why he should not care to be nominated 
unless satisfied that he would be elected, — and it would be 
surprising indeed if his doubts upon that score did not re- 
solve into virtual certainty. To our mind the mere fact that 
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so astute a politician pronounces unequivocally for compul- 
sory universal military training, — which surely none better 
than himself must realize the country would reject over- 
whelmingly, — is conclusive that he has no expectation of be- 
coming the candidate. When further he expressed the 
" earnest hope that the delegates will nominate some man 
on whom all Republicans and all Progressives can unite, " he 
not only placed an impassable barrier before both himself 
and Mr. Root, but he practically left a clear path for only 
one man — Charles Evans Hughes. 

Theodore Roosevelt as President never did and never 
could render so great a service to his country as he is now 
rendering as a patriot. The evangels of which he has be- 
come the foremost herald are neither fantastic nor dubious ; 
they are true and splendid and are recognized as such gladly 
and gratefully by millions whose regard is priceless. That 
he would or will permit impairment of this unique and in- 
estimable possession through common self-seeking is simply 
inconceivable. That he would or will strive for the perpetu- 
ation of a Government which he considers ignoble by con- 
niving at the defeat of Charles Evans Hughes as a candidate 
for President on a platform embodying the very " great 
and vital principles " which he himself is upholding so ad- 
mirably is the acme of absurdity. The World must make an- 
other guess to fit its wish. 



THE UNITED DEMOCRACY 

After backward-gazing Chicago, forward-looking St. 
Louis should be restful. Not since Andrew Jackson took 
counsel by proxy at Baltimore in 1835 has the Democratic 
party been as harmonious in National convention assembled 
as it promises faithfully to be this year. An extraordinary, 
an amazing spectacle it is bound to be. We doubt if a harsh 
word will be spoken. In any case, if by inadvertence there 
should be, the speaker will be knocked down and reasoned 
with. Glory be, at last we have a United Democracy — united 
in purpose, in thought, in everything that appertains to peace 
and prosperity. Chairman William P. McCombs, who will 
salute his fellow workers after the manner indicated by the 
classical phrase, is united. Speaker Champ Clark, who may 
unhappily be prevented by official duties from accepting the 
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distinguished honor of presiding for a while, is nevertheless 
united. Senator James A. 'Gorman, who unselfishly de- 
clines what some regard as a virtually certain re-election, is 
united. Senator James Edgar Martine, the first product of 
personal selection, will continue to be united unless or until 
separated at the primaries. Senator Underwood is united. 
Colonel Henry Watterson, although less active than in the 
days of Tilden, is united. Mr. Henry Morgenthau is united. 
Messrs. Untermyer and Brandeis are united. Messrs. 
Charles R. Crane and Norman Hapgood are, or at least were 
until recently, united. And so we might continue indefinitely. 
We have never seen anything like it. 

The programme of the great convention, although only 
tentative at this writing, is encouraging. Mr. Martin H. 
Glynn, who spoke up bravely in reply to Mr. Root, will prob- 
ably strike the preliminary top-note; the platform, formu- 
lated in cloistered aloofness, will, it is understood, be firm in 
approval of certain policies; the two militant Secretaries, 
Messrs. Josephus Daniels and Newton D. Baker, will have 
general charge of affairs; Judge Woodchuck will emerge 
in the nick of time to remake the nominating speech; 
and Brother William Jennings Bryan, by order of Ne- 
braska, will sit with the pressmen instead of on the floor and 
report the proceedings for the World for $1,000 per eight- 
hour day. 

Blissfully, though somewhat listlessly, we contemplate the 
prospect at St. Louis. The cynicism of Judge E. Rockwood 
Hoar, who, when asked if he was going to attend the funeral 
of Wendell Phillips, replied that he was not but that he ap- 
proved of it, makes no appeal to us. 

We refuse to stay away from St. Louis. 



AMERICA IS THE ISSUE 

Ameeica is the issue. There is nothing else of conse- 
quence in this year's campaign. It may be strange, and it 
is discreditable, that such should be the case; but so it is. 
We had thought that after all these years, and after the 
great events with which they have been marked, there would 
be no need again of raising such an issue. It has been forced 
upon us, however; partly by insolent alien aggression, and 
partly — from one point of view the more culpably — by 
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domestic pusillanimity and potential treason. The issue is 
not to be dreaded, for there can be no doubt of the ability or 
of the will of the American people to meet it and to dispose 
of it. The hope is that they will dispose of it so radically, 
and indeed so remorselessly, that it will not be raised nor 
so much as heard of again within the lifetime of the youngest 
and most longeval person now living between Eastport and 
San Diego. 

For it has already been raised too often. Our history 
began with it, and has been marked again and again with 
its repetition in protean phases. The original colonists came 
hither, to Jamestown and to Plymouth, for the sake of an 
America which should free them from the evils of the 
European system. They found themselves still subject to 
those evils, however, because of the division of the continent 
between two rival Powers, in whose frequent wars they could 
not avoid being involved. Consequently, they did the major 
part of the work in expelling one of those Powers, and leav- 
ing the other supreme over all between the Mississippi and 
the Atlantic. But in that very achievement the same issue 
in another form was raised again, and the work which had 
been begun in colonization and advanced in the conquests 
of the French and Indian war, had to be carried further in 
Revolution and Independence. 

The issue was raised again in the first Presidential Ad- 
ministration, when it had to be decided whether this nation 
should maintain neutrality, or be dragged as a catspaw into 
European broils. A little later it arose again, over our right 
to navigate the Mississippi and the menace of having a great 
and potentially hostile Power planted between that river and 
the Rocky Mountains ; and it was settled, apparently, by our 
acquisition of the great territory in question. Ten years 
later saw us involved in another foreign war to establish 
American rights at sea; and that had passed by only 
a few years when the Holy Alliance forced it upon us 
once more. 

We have not yet celebrated the centenary of the Doctrine 
which was supposed to establish the principle of America 
First, forever ; yet in the less than a hundred years we have 
again and again been compelled to reassert that principle 
against some more or less open challenge. Of all such occa- 
sions, the latest, the present, is the most flagrant of all. 
Never, in the times of the Orders in Council and the Ber- 
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lin and Milan Decrees, were American rights at sea more 
cynically iguored, more ruthlessly or more savagely vio- 
lated. Never, in the days of Gallican and Anti-Gralliean, 
was the pernicious spirit of alien-inspired faction more ram- 
pant than it is to-day. We are called upon to inquire of the 
world whether America has any rights which other nations 
are bound to respect; and to demand of ourselves whether 
our political courses are to be determined by our own inter- 
ests or by those of alien lands. 

The issue transcends immeasurably all personal or parti- 
san considerations. It is not factional; it is national. It 
embraces within itself all other questions of policy which 
may be raised. Questions of tariff and revenue, questions 
of immigration and naturalization, questions of army and 
navy, questions of anything that can be conceived, all hinge 
and hang upon the one supreme question, Shall this Republic 
be sufficient unto itself to fulfill its self -proclaimed mission, 
of being a free and independent nation, having " full power 
to do all acts and things which independent States may of 
right do "? Are American citizens to be free to traverse 
the high seas in safety? Are American industries to be 
protected against the torch and the bomb of agents of alien 
Powers? Are American laws to be made and enforced, and 
American principles to be maintained, without being warped 
or twisted to suit the sinister designs of alien Powers? In 
brief, is America to be able to live her own life, unimperilled 
by the wars of other continents ; or is she to be dragged, as 
in colonial days, into alien quarrels in which she has no 
proper lot nor part? Are we Americans and is this Amer- 
ica? Or are we subjects of some European prince and is this 
the fighting ground of European Powers? 

There is no exaggeration in saying that this is the one 
supreme issue, the only one worth thinking or caring about 
in this year's campaign. It is no question of this party or 
of that party; but of America. It is no question whether 
this candidate or that candidate is the most available; but 
of America. It is no question of this petty principle or 
of that picayune policy; but of America. The question 
of robust, unwavering, unhyphenated and fully prepared 
Americanism is the one by which every candidate is to 
be tested in an acid test. It is the one upon which every 
party convention will be expected unequivocally to declare 
itself. 
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GERMANIA PACIFICA 

" Timeo Teutones et donaferentes" 

One of the most interesting and perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of all the features of the present preparedness- 
pacifist controversy is the zeal of Germany and Germans for 
the latter side. The German Government, through its Chan- 
cellor and other Ministers at home and its Ambassadors 
abroad, as well as through its press, has become the very 
apostle and protagonist of peace and disarmament — for the 
United States. Alone of all the Governments of Europe it 
takes that stand. In season and out of season, it never 
wearies of assuring us that the United States has nothing to 
fear from it. We might disband our army and scuttle our 
navy, and we would be just as safe as we are now. Germany 
has no designs against us or against anybody in the western 
hemisphere. Much as she desires a " place in the sun," she 
covets no foothold in America. And it grieves that irenic 
empire to the heart to see us wasting our substance upon 
military preparations. 

The same, even more earnestly and vehemently, is the 
tone of Germans in America. If we cannot say, to para- 
phrase a famous remark of Horace Greeley's, that every 
pacifist is a German, at least we can say that every German 
is — professedly — a pacifist. Is there an organization op- 
posed to preparedness? You will find Germans among its 
founders and promoters. Is there a society for peace at any 
price? Its roll of members is rich in German names. Is 
there a petition against army and navy increase? Its signa- 
tures have a distinctly Teutonic cast. 

To the most detached and disinterested observer this must 
be a strange phenomenon. For Germany vaunts herself upon 
being the most militant — or militaristic, in pacifist patter — 
of nations. Here, conspicuously above all other imported ele- 
ments, they cherish a warlike disposition, and are leagued in 
warlike organizations. No others have their " Scheutzen 
Corps/' No others have in this country a national league 
of semi-military organization, such as that which Prince 
Henry of Prussia came hither to promote. Above all other 
naturalized citizens, the German is in fact a militarist. Is it 
not a singularly suggestive circumstance that in profession 
he is above all others a pacifist? 

" Timeo Teutones et dona ferentes." 



